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N L ‘‘How Young 
ow it can be shown! america Paints” 
is the title of a fascinating new motion picture in full color 
based on the Young America Paints Exhibition held in 
New York. -Besides reproducing many interesting exam- 
ples of work, this film shows by actual demonstration the 
best techniques for using popular mediums such as Shaw 
Finger Paint, Artista Tempera Paint, Crayola Stenciling, 
Tempola Craft, Frescol and Chalk Crayon. Teachers and 
students alike will find “How Young America Paints” 
highly inspirational. 


There is no charge to schools or organizations for the 
use of this film. Application blanks may be procured by 
writing to Binney & Smith Co., School Department, 41 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Students are fascinated 


- with Frescol by this versatile dry 


paint that can give the effect of water color, 
pastels or charcoal. For bold strokes, the 
brush is used flat. For sketching, the brush 
is held lightly, and outlines are drawn for 
later filling in and blending with another col- 
or. So flexible is this medium that merely 
by twisting and turning the brush a variety 
of extraordinary effects are produced. 


Artista Tempera Poster 
Paint is made in 24 beautiful 
colors including black and 


FRESCOL 
is available in seis 
containing 5, 8 and 
12 colors. 


white, in student size and 2,8, BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


16, 32-ounce and gallon jars. 


with Artista Tempera 


Delightful effects with Artista Tempera Poster Paint 
are achieved by students when they learn proper 
brush techniques—using freearm strokes with a load- 
ed brush, a medium pressure for narrow lines, dabs 
with the side of the brush or with the hand. 
“How Young America Paints,” the technique of using 
square tipped and flat tipped brushes is also illus- 


Also available are gold and 4] East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


silver. 


BINNEY SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUC. 
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our living. Those who are given 2 


the responsibility of these must 
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VOLUME FORTY-FOUR 


September 1942 to June 1943 Inclusive 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
243 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


SEPTEMBER 1942 


COVER @ Glazing Clay Figures 

COMMUNITY ART PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY... 
By Emily L. Cooke 

SCULPTURE AND NATIVE MATERIALS. 
By Grace Wible 

MARIONETTES CORRELATE ENGLISH AND ART. 
By Martha A. Ebeling 

NO SHORTAGE OF INGENUITY 
By Philoma Goldsworthy 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND ART APPRECIATION __ 
By Dean Stambaugh 

MAKING FACES 
By Roi Partridge 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By Arthur Katona 

LET’S TURN TO WEAVING 
By Margaret McCrea 
HENRY WIL STIEGEL 

By Angus Doupie 

CLAY @ WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH IT? 
By Angus Douple 
VITAMIN A(RT) 
By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 


OCTOBER 1942 


COVER @ Boys Making Aeroplane 

ART CAN DO MUCH NOW___ 

By Felix Payant 

KNOW YOUR AMERICAN ARTS... 

By Sybil P. Odell 

PRODUCING A SCHOOL MAGAZINE ON A SHOE- 
STRING 

By Oma Strain 

WEAVING ON A FOOT POWER LOOM 

WEAVING WITH FLOATING WARP 

By Margaret McCrea 

USING NATIVE MATERIALS 

By Grace Wible 

NINETY FEET OF WOODS IN COLOR 

By Jessie Todd 

ART e HISTORY 

By Dean Stambaugh 

APPRECIATION CREATION ___ 

By Karl Gasslander 

CLAY e THE FIRING PROCESS __. 

By Angus Douple 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR POTTERY KILN LAST AS 
LONG AS POSSIBLE 

MASKS 

BEGINNING PAINTING FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 

By Ada L. Fulton 

PERSONALITIES IN GLASSWARE 

By Sybil P. Odell 

NATIONAL WAR POSTER COMPETITION 

LEARN ABOUT COLOR THROUGH PEOPLE... 

By Dean Stambaugh 

VITAMIN A(RT) 

By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 


NOVEMBER 1942 
COVER e@ Painting a Mural 


LET’S FACE IT 
By Felix Payant 

THESE QUESTIONS MUST BE ANSWERED NOW__ 4 
By The Commission on Teacher Education 

MAKE TOYS 
7 
By Margaret McCrea 

GOOD IDEAS FROM OUR HERITAGE OF QUILTS _ 5 
By Margaret McCrea 

PATRIOTISM IN AN HISTORICAL TEXTILE. 11 
INDIVIDUAL ART INSTRUCTION 
By J. Art McCanne 


By Orre N. Nobles 

CLAY @e MAKE GIFTS OF IT 16 
By Angus Douple 

YOU CAN MAKE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS.____ 17 
By Angus Douple 

By Alice Musser 

NO LACK OF ART MATERIALS 


By Grace Wible 
BUILDING OF LOUISIANA e A HIGH SCHOOL 


MURAL 22 
SPREAD THE GOSPEL 23 
By Emily L. Cooke 
VITAMIN A(RT) 24 
By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 

THE ART SUPERVISOR’S JOB 26 
By Helen Travis 

EVALUATION IN ART EDUCATION 26 
By F. Isabel Grove 

MADE IN JAPAN 27 


By Doris Piper 


DECEMBER 1942 


COVER e@ Christmas Decorations 


ARTISTS WANTED 

BOOK DESIGN 

By James Oliver Brown 

DESIGN FOR A PURPOSE 

By Grace Wible 

BRITISH CRAFTS . 

CHRISTMAS CARDS AND GREETINGS 

By Roi Partridge 

AIR BRUSH 10 

By Louis Kabrin 

NEGRO ART IN AMERICA 12 

By Dr. Alain Locke 

MAKING THINGS IS HALF THE FUN OF CHRIST- 
MAS 14 

By Hazel Willis 

WEAVE A PURSE 16 

By Margaret McCrea 

ART FOR VICTORY 18 

By Robert Iglehart 

and Vernon Clark 

CASTING POTTERY FROM MOLDS... 20 

By Angus Douple 

16 MM MOTION PICTURE ART FILMS 21 

By Arne Randall 

VITAMIN A(RT) 25 

By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 

ARE YOU AWARE? 27 


JANUARY 1943 
COVER @ Guns, Planes and Tanks 


om or CoO 


A MESSAGE FROM THE ART DEPT. OF N. E. A. 3 


By Marion E. Miller 


ART EDUCATION ON THE OFFENSIVE 4 


By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 

FROM THE HALLS OF MONTEZUMA AND THE 
U. S. MARINES 

By J. Leroy Davidson 


CHILDREN’S ART AND THE WAR... 6 


By Victor D’Amico 
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ART ON THE SCHOOL FRONT 
By Marion E. Miller 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY—A Post War Service 


of Arts and Crafts 
By Gertrude G. Ross 
THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE i 
SHALL WE SCRAP THE TEACHER IN TIME OF 
By Sue Fuller 
POSTERS IN WARTIME 
By Elodie Courter 
ART, WAR AND MATERIALS 
By Virginia Merrill 
VOLUNTEER POSTERS ... 
By Paul Bissell 
ART, PSYCHIARTY AND THE WAR 
By Vernon Clark 
DRAWING A FLYING FORTRESS WITH AN AIR 
BRUSH 
By Louis Kabrin 


FEBRUARY 1943 


COVER @ Early American Ship’s Ornament 
ART AND THE FOUR FREEDOMS 
By Catherine Crossman 

ART GOES TO WAR 

AN OLD HOBBY IN NEW DRESS 
By Bern Porter 

MAN’S ART AND MAN’S FORTUNE 
Excerpts from the AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
By Walter Abell 

THE SCULPTURE OF RICHARD BARTHE 
HOW DOES ART CONTRIBUTE? 
By Altred H. Howell 
NATIVE PIGMENTS 
By James W. Grimes 
THE DESIGN OF OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS 
By Henrietta Bonaviez 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY TODAY... 


By Elizabeth Wells Robertson 
ART FOR VICTORY 


MARCH 1943 


COVER @ Water Color painting by Paco Amighetti 
EDITOR’S PAGE 


TARASCAN CERAMICS IN OLD MEXICO 
By Carl Benton Compton 

ART FOR HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 
BRAZIL BUILDS 


By Philip L. Goodwin 
ART OF LATIN-AMERICA 
By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 
A PAN-AMERICAN FIESTA IN DETROIT 
By Jane Betsey Welling 
JESUS GUERRERO GALVAN 
By MacKinley Helm 
MODERN MEXICAN PAINTING 
By Jesus Guerrero Galvin 
LATIN-AMERICAN LIFE IN STAGE SET AND 
MURAL 
By Jessie Todd 
ART SERVES THE WAR FRONT 
By Miss Amy M. Henschel and 
Katherine McKee 
LATIN-AMERICAN ART IN U. S. A. 
By Russell Vernon Hunter 
ee FILMS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOU... 
ART FOR VICTORY 
By Lester Kohs 


APRIL 1943 


COVER Flower Studies 

HELP US FIGHT ON THE SCHOOL FRONT 
By Felix Payant 

LETTER FROM AN ART TEACHER 
By Gertrude Abbihl 

THE NEED FOR POST WAR PLANNING... 
By A. G. Pelikan 


for June, 1943 


11 


12 
13 
18 
20 
22 
23 
24 


26 


HOW ART EDUCATION IS MEETING NEEDS OF 
THE WAR EFFORT 
By Robert S. Hilpert 
THE PEOPLE STRONG 
By Leon L. Winslow 
SIGHT SEEING IN THE DARK 
By George T. Burnes 
ART EDUCATION IN WARTIME. 
By Victor D’Amico 
MAKING AND USING GLUES 
By James W. Grimes 
ART FOR VICTORY 
By Charles Cook 
FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS IN 
CHICAGO 
THE OWATONNA ART EDUCATION PROJECT 
By Clifton Gayne, Jr. 
PLANNING A RADIO PROGRAM OF YOUR OWN... 
By James A. Schwalbach 
ART—TODAY AND TOMORROW 


MAY 1943 


COVER @ Studying a Form in Plaster 
ART EDUCATION A WARTIME RESOURCE 
By Jane Betsey Welling 
WINSLOW HOMER @e WAR CORRESPONDENT 
By Marion Miller 
CAMOUFLAGE 
By Lenore Martin Grubert 
WHAT IS PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT e CAM- 
OUFLAGE? 
By Milton S. Fox 
PREPARING FOR INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
By Donald R. Dohner 
DESIGN IN ACTION 
By Charles Bayly, Jr. 
CAMOUFLAGE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS _. 
By Alfred Howell 
ART MATERIALS STUDENTS CAN MAKE. i 
By James W. Grimes 
KANSAS CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN .. 
By Thelma Pence 
INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 
THE DIORAMA AS AN ART PROJECT 
By Natalie Wilkinson and Hillis L. Howie 
ARTISTS IN THE ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
DRAWING FROM PLANT LIFE 
By Hazel Willis 
ANIMAL KINGDOM IN NEWSPAPER... 
By John G. Kemper 
FLOWERS FROM SCRAPS 
By John G. Kemper 
ART FOR VICTORY 
By Dorothy Wilkinson 


JUNE 1943 


COVER @ Display for the Pan American Building 
AMERICA, ART EDUCATION AND WAR 
By Felix Payant 

ART IN NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS 1942 AND 1943 
By Lenore M. Grubert 

TESTING HIGH SCHOOL ART EDUCATION 
By Katharine Tyler 

ART GEARED TO WAR__.. 
ART STUDY TODAY 
MEXICO THROUGH HER ARTS 
By Margaret Chynoweth Cash 
THE FAI. 
By Jessie Todd 

EGYPTIAN CARD WEAVING 
By Hazel Craig 
MAKING REED PENS 
By James W. Grimes 
THE NEGRO IN THE NEW ART EDUCATION 
By Frienda Hagstrom 

POSTERS @ WEAPONS AGAINST THE AXIS ___ 
By Alfred H. Howell 
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JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


“ DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, 
Interior Design 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


KENNETH D. HUDSON, Director. Room 60 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B. F. A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Ad- 
vertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training course. Students may 
live on Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 


THE FUTURE 


@ Today’s great panorama of the world of the air, from 
its beginning in ancient myths of bird-men to its present 
struggle for air supremacy and its future possibilities for 
world peace, is spread before the visitor in Airways to 
Peace: An Exhibition of Geography for the Future. at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 


Wendell L. Willkie has written the text, which will be 
mounted on the walls as a running commentary on the 
various sections of the exhibition. The opening and closing 
paragraphs of Mr. Willkie’s text are as follows: 


“We have always known two kinds of geography. Na- 
ture drew the oceans, continents, mountains, rivers and 
plains. Men etched in cities and national boundaries. For 
our well-being, we have tried to harmonize natural and 
man-made geography. 

“But the modern airplane creates a new geographical 
dimension. A navigable ocean of air blankets the whole 
surface of the globe. There are no distant places any 
longer: the world is small and the world is one. The 
American people must grasp these new realities if they 
are to play their essential part in winning the war and 
building a world of peace and freedom. This exhibition 
tells the story of airways to peace... 

“Peace must be planned on a world basis. Continents 
and oceans are plainly only parts of a whole seen from 
the air. And it is inescapable that there can be no peace 
for any part of the world unless the foundations of peace 
are made secure throughout all parts of the world. Our 
thinking in the future must be world-wide.” 

Installed in dramatic sequence, the exhibition fills the 
entire second floor of the Museum and consists of maps, 
spheres, models, photographs, drawings, paintings and 
photo-murals. The most noteworthy object is the Fifty- 
Inch Globe which President Roosevelt has lent the exhibi- 
tion for a period of two weeks. Among other outstanding 
items shown is a replica of the oldest (1942) terrestrial globe 
extant; the Ga-Sur Clay Tablet, ca. 2500 B. C., a replica 
of the first known map in the world; a model of Homer’s 
World, ca. 900 B. C.; Ptolemy’s Map, ca. 150 A. D.,; a 


Roman Road Map showing that all roads lead to Rome; an 
an eleven-foot-square Polar Map showing the principal air. 
ways of the world; a glass Antipode Globe; a fifteen-foot 
globe into which the visitor may walk shows clearly how 
Kurope, Asia and North America are clustered about the 
North Pole. 

A photo-mural twelve feet high and ninety feet long 
shows the war being waged across the earth. Another 
photographic sequence shows the development of flight 
from the pterodactyl of fifty million years ago to the 
latest fighter and transport planes. A series of meteorolog- 
ical panels by Herbert Bayer depict the nature of the at- 
mospher. An automatic question-and-answer device wil] 
enable visitors to test the knowledge they have derived 
from the exhibition. Some of the questions concern the 
relative distance from the North Pole of Vladivostock 
and Venice; the relative distance from New York to Dakar 
and Berlin; and the percentage of the world’s land area 
occupied by Europe. 

The exhibition is divided into five sections, a prologue 
and a conclusion: 

Prologue, which introduces the purpose of the exhibition, 
i.e., to explain to the layman in graphic form the basic 
iactors of air-age geography, an understanding of which 
is essential to winning the war and making a successful 
peace. 

I. How Man Has Drawn His World. Maps and globes 
from the Ga-Sur Clay Tablet of 2500 B. C. to the latest air 
maps of the world. The distortions of flat maps are ex- 
plained and the importance of the globe to an understand. 
ing of global geography is emphasized. A 15-foot globe 
into which the visitor can walk shows the nations of the 
world and air routes which link them. 

II. The Development of Flight: From the prehistoric 
pterodactyl and Icarus, the flying man of Greek mythology, 
to the giant air transport of tomorrow. From December 
17, 1903, when the Wright brothers flew the first heavier- 
than-air machine, the progress of American aviation has 
been spectacular. United States airplane production this 
year is seven times greater than our automobile produc- 
tion before the war. By our fortunate geographic location 
no less than by national temperament, America’s destiny 
seems to be the air world. . 

III. Theatres of War. Background terrain and natives 
in a score of countries all over the earth were American 
men are now fighting. 

IV. Global Strategy: Germany’s geo-political theories 
and the repudiation of them by the resources and strategy 
of the United Nations. 

V. The Nature of the Air: A series of colored panels 
showing the earth as a ball of atmosphere with a solid 
center, and the clouds and air currents which aviators 
must understand. 

Conclusion: Photo-mural and text which indicate that 
in a world internationalized by the airplane peace can only 
be built on dynamic idealism. 

The exhibition, planned and directed by Monroe Wheeler, 
with Richard Edes Harrison as consultant cartographer, 
and designed by Herbert Bayer, will be on view at the 
Museum through October 17, and will later be sent on a 
tour of the country. 


Geography for the Future 
Text by Wendell L. Willkie 
Prologue 
We have always known two kinds of geography. Nature 
drew the oceans, continents, mountains, rivers and plains. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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AMERICA e ART EDUCATION e WAR 


e All America knows that every effort should be turned towards winning the war and the peace that must 
follow. 


e Art minded teachers and educational administrators can help materially in the actual conduct of the war 
by studying the long list of articles on that subject published by us during the past year. The index appears 
in this issue. It is a foregone conclusion that the best thinking of the day is emphatically opposed to need- 
less exploiting of our youth and schools in the preseent emergency. But youth will want to share and there 
is a way for them to do so, as many of these articles in the preceding index have well revealed. Educators 
must know where to draw the line. 


e With the world being bombed, or preparing to be, there is every reason for education not continuing “as 
usual.” Educators know that the arts and education are life—rather than merely the preparation for it. 
Methods and procedures must change with a rapidly changing world. Materials, subject matter, ideals and 
countless other conditions must of necessity be affected if the teacher and education are functioning as it 
should. This, we have tried our best to bring before the thinking, hard working teachers whose ideals are 


ae 


new technics,” “new 


688 


up to what must be expected of leaders of youth. The mere publishing of “new ideas, 
methods” alone is not considered enough. The seriousness of our job demands our taking a broad view of the 
reality of the problem—especially as it pertains to the better kind of education right now. 


@ In our country we have evolved a system of education that is built on the democratic ideals which form 
the backbone of our national policy. And the major factor in this system is the preservation of the fine 
things we think of when we speak of our American way of life. That, in reality is the basic reason for 
America being in this unprecedented global war. Teachers and school administrators will be held responsible 
to a large extent, for the preservation of our American ideals. They are, furthermore, expected to project 
these ideals through the attitude mental and emotional engendered in the school children of today — the 
citizens of tomorrow. 


@ There is indeed a great opportunity for our modern education to distinguish itself in using the many prob- 
lems, needs and situations arising from the war as a basis for sound teaching. Any well prepared teacher will 
understand and seek help in finding the best way. It is not sound as education, nor worthy as citizenship 
to escape completely from the meanings of the war that dominates all thought today. That is where the good 
judgment and professional skill of the real educators must be called into action. 


@ We are grateful for the excellent and general support we have received in our effort to help our readers 
see the importance of facing the emergency with all faculties working. It has been encouraging to have the 


great numbers of letters expressing genuine approval of our policy. 


@ It is our sincere hope that we can continue to serve education in America during the coming year and 
thereby do much towards conserving valuable cultural ideals for the days of Peace, after this tremendous 
ordeal is over. We wish to ask those who agree with us to urge a still broader cooperation with us in our 
efforts. We have valued the staunch support of the Art Education Department of the N. E. A. and the Com- 
mittee on Art in Education and Society. These organizations have contributed much to help and we hope 


this effort continues. We hope this will grow. 


@ We welcome material, suggestions or advice on how we can be of more and more help in continuing on 
the job we have undertaken. We want to serve education in the fullest sense. That we have succeeded in 
the past has been expressed in countless letters of approval which have come to us. From one of these we 
proudly quote the following: 


“IT cannot help but remark on the excellent job your magazine is doing on the question of art and war 
and, more important still, art in the coming world. This is to some extent pioneering and deserves great 


commendation.”—J. S. Wallace, Hamilton, Canada. 
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1942 anv 1945 


A young artist from the High School of Music and Ari 


By LENORE M. GRUBERT 


@ Something over a year ago R. H. Macy & Co. sponsored 
an exhibition of art from high schools in the region of 
Greater New York. More recently the same sponsors again 
made it possible for the public to see and enjoy the art 
work of high school pupils. 


It is interesting to make a comparative analysis of the 
recent display and the 1942 show. It was amazing to note 
the changes evinced in the art weaving section, specifically 
in the needlework. In 1942 one hunted among the needle- 
work to find a meager showing of creative design which 
seemed to be totally eclipsed by pictures of victorian in- 
fluence. More often than not, the needlepoint meant stiff- 
looking roses, castles, and pastoral scenes surrounded by 
a depressing, dull background. 1943 sees an astonishing 
transformation. It would appear that the change was due 
to a cooperative effort on the part of teachers and pupils 
to show that needlework can keep the fine traditions of 
the past and still be creative efforts of today, adaptable to 
the specific requirements of individual homes. The needle- 
point and petit point designs were as varied as individual 
imagination can develop. There were semi-realistic pat- 
terns of flowers, pets, and every day scenes. There was 
pure pattern created by an aesthetic arrangement of masses 
of color. One simple, clear-cut design had its motif based 
on a floor mop and scrub pail; this helped to show that 
fine compositional design can be based on the commonest 
of objects and the result be pleasing and decorative. 


There were exceptionally interesting purses, belts and 
upholstery fabrics in the needlework display. 


The examples of Gobelin tapestry showed the same 
creative approach. The current interest in Walt Disney’s 
recent production influenced design and Bambi came in 
for his share of attention. In talking with the director of 
weaving, present at the exhibit, a more personal contact 
and insight into the work was gained. Whereas a pattern 
was enjoyed and appreciated for its emotional appeal, for 
its apparent originality, and for its good structural design, 
it was of added interest to learn a bit of the pupil’s plan 
and his reaction to his product. For example: one compo- 
sition of flowers designed in a contemporary fashion was 
in reality a student’s impression of flowers seen at night 
as lighted by searchlights. Again, a design featuring a 
sensitive arrangement of clothes pins was inspired by 
wash-day. 


In some instances, the design of tapestry was a pupil’s 
interpretation of a masterpiece. The interpretation of a 
painting into a tapestry is not as simple and static a pro- 
cedure as might be expected because a transformation of 
paint (color) to tones of wool is a delicate and creative 
operation. The work of Pieter de Hooch and Jean Fran- 
cois Millet seemed to lend itself particularly well to the 
pupil’s plan. 


On the exhibition floor were looms with various forms 
of weaving in progress. Rug weaving showed Orientals 
as either adaptations of museum pieces or creative designs. 

All forms of lace, Italian filet, crochet, hardanger, etc.. 
were seen. After a pupil learns the possibilities and lim- 
itations of the medium, he can give vent to his own ex- 
pression and produce original patterns which add to his 
enjoyment of the art. 


The second noticeable change in this year’s exhibit was 
the appearance of a war theme throughout most of the var- 
ious sections. This was to be expected. As the war comes 
closer to our young people, they usually accept and take 
it in their stride, adjusting themselves to the changes it 
brings in their lives. It is a healthy sign when war finds 
expression in their art work because it shows the adolescent 
is conscious and concerned with current problems; more- 
over, these same adolescents can find art an outlet for 
emotional tensions, often dubbed by adults as war nerves, 
which can confuse and distort the vision and sense of well- 
being if they find no release through some form of ex- 
pression. 


In photography, the pupils frequently found their sub- 
jects among red cross workers, nurses aides, service men, 
air wardens, and canteen workers. Their interest display- 
ed in war activities was balanced by an attention to simple 
every day occurrences. The photographs were not all of 
a documentary nature, but some were studies of abstract 
pattern produced by an arrangement of common objects 
such as screws. The enlargements, as usual, were admir- 
able and showed an understanding of compositional design 
and the tonal qualities so essential to good photography. 
These were not secured at the expense of an over-formal 
presentation, rather the mood and the movement of the 
subject was felt. 


War posters were planned to promote all phases of the 
war effort. Their messages were forcefully presented and 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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TESTING HIGH SCHOOL ART 


By KATHARINE TYLER 
Lake View High School 


Chicago, Illinois 

e In a testing program for art education one of the main 
objectives is to find evidences of latent talent among pupils. 
We know that many pupils have abilities which are never 
fully realized and that there is an abundance of hidden 
talent in art. Many factors determine whether superior 
talent in art will result in superior achievement. The com- 
plexities of present day life make superior art achievement 
unlikely unless wise educational testing and guidance is 
programmed in our schools. Such possibilities as ill health, 
poverty, an unhappy or unappreciative home environment, 
lack of ambition, and personality defects hinder the frui- 
tion of the most outstanding talent. The supply of art 
talent is a product of heredity very largely, a gift of nature, 
for which no amount of training can entirely substitute. 
But whether the talent furnished by heredity ever reaches 
its potentialities depends upon educational and nurture 
factors, over which we have control. The discovery and 
cultivation of talent thus becomes one of the needs of 
society. 


The greater the natural gifts of a given child, the more 
difficult is the problem of making the most of these gifts, 
and oftentimes the gifted child may not have an especially 
well balanced personality. It is generally known that 
ability in art is not perfectly correlated with general intel- 
ligence. In fact, in the case of special ability in art we 
often find pupils of inferior general intelligence who can 
accomplish certain art results incomparably better than the 
average pupil. Historical records show, however, that all 
great artists were highly gifted in imagination and in gen- 
eral intelligence. The conclusions of Terman and Burke 
are, that without superior general intelligence, special abil- 
ity in art inevitably falls short of outstanding achievement. 
These authors recommend the use of tests for better under- 
standing of the general art needs of all our pupils who are 
to be the appreciators and consumers of art objects in their 
daily life needs. 


To be told that excellence in one respect is predictive of 
excellence in nearly all other respects is offensive to our 
popular sense of justice and right. Tests offer the proof 
which must down this antipathy which persists among us. 
Tests show that excellence in one respect is predictive of 
excellence in nearly all other respects. However, ability 
in art has not been found to cohere entirely with general 
intelligence. In Ayer’s Psychology of Drawing, the author 
refers to representation in art as anything which may 
result from looking at an object and reproducing it with 
realism. He explains that excellence in this kind of art 
has been shown to be markedly independent of the individ- 
ual’s general intelligence. Ayer finds the correlation be- 
tween representational drawing and verbal description to 
be practically zero. He considers excellence in merely rep- 
resentational art as a special gift, but that before a pupil 
may be led to expect achievement in the field of fine art 
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as a vocation, his general ability must test as high as his 
special talent. Leta S. Hollingsworth concludes that gen- 
eral intelligence conditions high creative art capacity. 


Meier and Seashore recognize that artistic talent is a com- 
plex combination of many abilities, attitudes, and capaci- 
ties. Aesthetic judgment is only one of these, but it is 
considered more significant for eventual succeess in cre- 
ative art than separate abilities such as handling a brush 
or pen skillfully. Their test is concerned with aptitude 
for self-criticism which every artist must have in order to 
attain creative higher levels. The test gives an appraisal 
of natural equipment. It may be administered in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth year of life, before the pupil 
makes a decision of his major in high school. This should 
be followed by retesiing in senior high school before the 
pupil launches upon vocational expectancy in art. Aesthe- 
tic judgment rests on fine discrimination, feeling, insight,— 
all of which are basic to success in art. It is the ability 
of perceiving quality in aesthetic situations apart from 
formal training,—such as sensing organization, color, pro- 
portions, rhythms, in any type of art. It is necessary for 
the artist to be accurately critical of his own effort. He 
must know how to turn his abilities to advantage and how 
to establish the best methods of work. The Meier-Sea- 
shore test is designed to afford a reliable general indication 
for use in school drag-net surveys, to the end that better 
art direction may be given pupils. A testing program 
gives the teacher the facts about her pupils and charts their 
variety of capacity and achievement. Tests prove that it 
is absurd to expect uniform results from uniform assign- 
ments made to a class. 


Certainly education is a personal, individual process and 
the art test is a means of having the pupils do something 
definite which the trained observer can grade on a just 
basis. A worthwhile behavior study can be made of pupil 
responses to different incentives such as praise, exhibition 
work, teacher’s friendly talks with pupils, etc. Different 
methods for handling individuals in the class are needed 
for the interests and emotional reactions vary greatly. 
Mary Buell Sayles explains the role of the emotions as they 
masquerade in the guise of reasoned thought, deceiving ° 
ourselves and others, and how numerous are the emotional 
conjections which occur in youth. Youth is not introspec- 
tive or subjective, but instinctive and subconscious, for 
youth lives in a world of present challenge. She explains 
that the pupil of higher intelligence has been neglected 
because education is not always administered according to 
capacity. We know that interest should challenge youths 
for their mental engines need capacity effort. Art tests 
give us clear, definite records of accomplishment which 
stimulate pupils to do their best for their record will show 
gains. This will encourage them to compete with them- 
selves for individual progress. 


The high school art class becomes vital only as it be- 
comes human, and human only as it tends to individualize 
the personalities of the group. The art class must have an 
inexplicable presence, an overtone of ideas, an emotional 
aura or mood which dramatizes the self expression of 
individuals. Art testing is not a dehumanized laboratory 
study of the behavoir of our pupils under sensory stimuli 
in a tasteless amplitude, but instead, a new opportunity for 
relish and appreciation. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF GRAPHIC ARTS BY STUDENTS OF PRATT INSTITUTE 


@ Immediately after Pearl Harbor it became the established 
policy of the Art Schoo] at Pratt Institute to adjust its 
courses to the Nation’s objectives in winning the War. The 
course in Camouflage was already in action both in the 
laboratory and in the field. 


Within a few weeks, new objectives and revised proced- 
ure were producing many and varied design projects both 
as fundamental education and also on assignment from 
Washington. Specifically, the Department of Advertising 
Design immediately produced on order a nationally dis- 
tributed poster for the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
Department Head, William Longyear, was appointed by the 
Director of OCD., Mr. James Landis as Consultant in 
Graphic Arts to his Washington Office. Mr. Longyear and 
his Department have constantly produced graphic mate- 
rial for this and other Government offices since the first 
weeks of the War. 


In the revised program one of the first objectives was to 
train men students to serve in “Art” capacities in the Army. 
Investigation proved that all branches of the service need- 
ed draughtsmen, poster designers, production illustrations 


ART GEARED WAR 


etc. Many men so trained were inducted directly into “art 
jobs” in the Signal Corps, Quartermaster Corps and most 
other branches of the service. Recent reports from both 
the ex-students and their superior officers verify their value 
and satisfaction. 


It was a refreshing surprise to realize how little funda- 
mental training in art had to be changed to meet the new 
conditions. Perspective became production illustration by 
simply using war materials as models. Posters changed 
from peace to war subjects. Packages were re-designed 
to simplify materials, printing processes and for economy. 
As to the Professional field of Advertising Design, there 
was never a greater need for well trained designers. 


Of the Department’s June, 1943, Graduating Class, two- 
thirds of the students were placed in superior positions at 
unusually good salaries weeks before graduation. There 
are unprecedented opportunities for women and advance- 
ment is rapid. Important art services and advertising 
agencies, formerly prejudiced against women in their art 
departments, now welcome them. The demand for Pratt 
trained Advertising Designers greatly exceeds the supply. 
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By MARJORIE B. MILLER 
Supervisor of Art 


New London, Connecticut 


e “Back to the Farm”... Today these are the words on 
the lips of many men and women throughout the country. 
These Victory farmers, together with the great influx of 
our regular farmers and their families into special sections 
of the United States, cause the attention of the educator 
to focus more and more upon the rural school. 


As one especially interested in art education, it is my 
wish to set forth here, not just a single lesson plan which 
may be an end in itself, but a series of experiences in art 
which will suit the rural area in which many of our chil- 
dren now live, and will live, as our growing army of farm- 
ers increases. In other words, it is a plan of study which 
will fit in with the needs of these children, and will tie up 
with real life—a continuous process carrying over into 
other areas of work, developing and growing as the chil- 
dren experience more things not only in the country school, 
but also in the city high school and in later life. 


With shortage of help, these children most likely will 
work hard and steadily on the farm. The school might 
help to enrich this experience through art by the study of 
a dairy. They might make memory sketches, then com- 
pare the different ones, and decide how they more efficient- 
ly arrange a farm and equipment. The subject might be 
“Planning a Dairy Farm,” and would include floor plans, 
sketches of necessary equipment, and other needs of the 
ideal dairy. 


Many of the children will work before and after school 
on vegetable gardens. Lessons, therefore, may be based 
on garden planning for efficiency and beauty. Color and 
design principles could be taught easily through observance 
of rows of celery; variety in shape and size of vegetables; 
etc. Simple abstract designs could be worked out from 
these, which could be applied to a textile pattern or a 
poster for Victory, the Country Fair, or Strawberry Fes- 
tival. Having had such experience in design and poster 
making, the Safety Patrol might inspire some of the stu- 
dents to make a safety poster which would give them 
experience in the use of color and design principles in 
different ways, using. now as subjects the crosswalks, 
curving roads, the school bus, children walking to school 
facing traffic, etc. 


Since cooperative living usually is the keynote of the 
country school, there is real opportunity to make the 
schoolroom attractive. Arrangement of bulletin boards, 
flower arrangement, orderly arrangement of lunch boxes, 
apparatus, maps, chairs, etc., all form good problems for 
art appreciation. 


Perhaps the children have, or could have, a school news- 
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PLAN FOR 
STUDY TODAY 


paper, which offers opportunities for the making of block- 
print illustrations, teaching of good page arrangement, fine 


lettering and spacing. It might also include a column of 
“Art News.” 


The serving of hot lunches with the help of the older 
children offers a good chance to teach table decoration. 
Flower arrangement again comes in here as well as color 
and design. Good, efficient arrangement of dishes on the 
shelves, as well as the study of pottery and glass designs 
can be taught. Here is a chance for children to create 
their own designs. The clean-up committee may practice 
orderly arrangement of furniture, and also may apply ideas 
learned above. 


Their play out of doors also offers opportunities for art: 
Here is a chance to study landscape arrangement about the 
school grounds—shrubs, trees, the school lawn. A lesson 
on proportion could be given of trees to houses, shrubbery 
io trees, and also the construction and painting of fences. 
A bird bath and bird house might be constructed. They 
might study the architecture of their school building. Is it 
attractive? Do you think the color pleasing? Does it fit 
in with other nearby buildings? How might the building 
be improved? What can we do to make it more attractive? 


A flower garden, beautifully arranged, would make it 
more attractive. Some children might make a model of 
the school if they like it as it is. If not, they might make 
a model of it as they would like to see it improved. The 
interior also might be studied as to arrangement of win- 
dows, floor space, closets, wall space, desks, etc.; and floor 
plans might be made to show how the arrangement could 
be improved; also color charts for improving the color 
scheme of the whole room in relation to other rooms, etc. 


The use of the natural laboratory of plant and animal 
life offers untold opportunities for art—Children might 
study interesting textures in nature, and adapt them to 
home and clothing. Here they may learn to see grace and 
refinement of line in plants and adapt such lines to furn- 
iture. They may see and analyze plumage of birds, and 
produce similar harmonies in rugs and textiles. They may 
create pottery animals, or may draw birds, butterflies, in- 
sects, and carry them over to all-over patterns or block- 
prints for cloth designs for their homes. 


Descriptive, diagrammatic, and analytical drawing is of 
great advantage in accumulation and recording of knowl- 
edge, and of communication of knowledge in the sciences. 
Soap-carving could have a place here. Development of 
design motives from nature might be applied to a bowl, 
box, or other object. 


In investigating the natural resources of country life, 
the children could carry along sketch pads and sketch 
objects seen or found. A regged country road might be 
studied to see what systematic planning would do for it. 
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Kinds of trees might be studied (shapes, leaf shapes, com- 


parison of sizes, color, etc.) 


To tie up with maps and books, the children might like 
to make a map of the area in which they live, inserting 
little sketches; or design miniature bookjackets of the area 
about which a book treats, or in which it was written. A 
* fiower map could be made of flowers sketched into the areas 
where they are found most frequently; or a safety map or 
model to show the school and roads leading from it to 


various homes, with danger spots, crossroads, etc., marked. 


The Safety Patrol might explain the map to the other 


pupils. 

Perhaps the school is situated where some event of his- 
torical importance took place. It may be where many en- 
counters between the Indians occurred. If so, Indian life 
and art might have a large place here. The pupils might 
design Indian drums, and rhythm and music could play 
a part. They could beat out rhythms of the drum, and 
create dances and designs—rhythmic repeats for borders 
and drum-surface patterns. Here is a good opportunity 
to stress line and form in action figures, to create songs, 
and poetry, or stories. As interest grows, they might like 
to design some costumes. The Indians have developed 
ornament of great expressive quality, evidence of which 
is in symbolism. They express a fine pattern of line, dark 
and light, and color. Contact with such designs (such as 
“Indian Art of the United States” by Douglas and Harnon- 
court) would increase observation, creative impulse, and 
like power of appreciation. The children could create 
their own designs based on these fine qualities. 


The classes might like to carry their study of Indians 
into an outdoor play. Make-up could be the inspiration 
for the study of the Indian face (high cheek bones, hooked 
nose) as compared to the white and other races. Color- 
blending, effect of upward and drooping lines, shadows, 
light on color, could be carried over to the blending of a 
landscape, shadows cast by trees, contours, etc. 


Such a study might lead to the making of looms, rug 
weaving (study of patterns) and a knowledge of Indian life 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


vividly portrayed. It is possible that government agencies 
would profit by considering the High School as a potential 


source of war poster designs. 


Repercussions of the war were seen in the pictorial illus- 
tration division whether it be pictures in oil, tempera, 
water color, pastel, chalk, crayon, pencil or pen and ink; 
however, the present conflict was greatly outnumbered by 
compositions depicting life in the immediate environment: 
mainly, life in the classroom, in a work-a-day and recrea- 
tional activities, in neighborhood streets and in city trans- 
portation. Among other works, there were a few still life 
and interior studies, several experiments in surrealism and 
an occasional arrangement of forms to produce an abstract 
pattern. A strong interest in portraiture was shown. For 
their age, many pupils seemed to have great ability to 
capture the personality of the sitter in such a manner that 
their work spoke of more than the external appearance of 
the subject. Several self portraits were interesting ac- 
counts of graphic self-analysis. 
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in other regions. A pueblo in a Southwestern Mexican 
village might be made of clay, or an abode hut of a North 
American Indian. Masks of Indians of different tribes 
would be fun to do, as well as basketry and pottery bowls. 


Toasting marshmallows, or frankfurters, around a fire 
at the school picnic might gain inspiration for a shadow 
play from silhouettes flickering in the firelight. The chi]- 
dren might look for shapes, outlines, and movement or 
rhythm of various objects such as the waving trees, moving 
figures, boxes, bowls, etc. 


Book-binding might follow up research work, in which 
data could be recorded neatly according to good page ar- 
rangement, and fitted into an attractive book cover of 
Indian motif, or pattern suitable for the material within. 


Photography would enable the children to study ele- 
ments and principles of art in an exciting way. They 
could study ihe effect of photography on color—how a 
red barn equals black, what make-up does, close-ups, long 
shots, interesting arrangement, pantomine, and the group- 
ing of objects or people. They could make good use of the 
camera in tours of the countryside, research work, etc. 
It would be invaluable in teaching composition, dark and 
light, and line, and would carry over to the moving picture 
which they probably will visit more frequently when they 
transfer to the city high school. 


Such experiences briefly described would help to make 
their other studies and chores more interesting, and would 
carry over into their life later in the city high school, 
where they would have a chance to carry out ideas in a 
more complex way (more roadways, parks, automobiles, 
stores, window displays, different architecture, different 
rhythms, sounds, more action, etc.) Allowing for this 
further development in appreciation of fine line, form, tone, 
texture, and color relations, rhythm, harmony, composition, 
and landscape studies will develop in these children good 
taste and appreciation, pride in appearance, pride in home 
and surroundings, pride in their school, and pride in civic 
beauty. 


The fabric designs on display showed little influence of 
the war. Although there were several small over-all prints 
based on “V for Victory,” the majority of patterns were 
large and of semi-realistic and conventional flowers, fruit, 
fish, animal, and human forms. Included in the fabric sec- 
tion was a good representation of hand blocked textiles. 


Reverting to the war as depicted in the pictorial illustra- 
tions, the themes treated were usually within the experience 
of adolescents within this particular region: namely, air 
raid drills, air raid wardens, soldiers and sailors, first aid, 
U. S. O. clubs, and the Red Cross. Here and there could 
be found vicarious experiences of battlefront and invasion 
events which, for the most part, did not represent a truly 
convincing picture. In general, it might be said that the 
full impact of the war—its horrors, terrors and tragedies— 
has not been dynamically felt to the degree of permitting 
really forceful, expressive interpretations. This is in no 
way meant to be cited as a loss or a criticism of the pupil’s 
attempts; moreover, it is not meant to measure the works 
by adult conceptions and standards. Rather due credit is 
given for the vitality and imagination shown and for the 
experimental approach to themes and technics. And in 
every heart is the prayer that our boys and girls will be 
spared the first-hand actualities of war. 
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ARTS 


By MARGARET CHYNOWETH CASH The silver and steel fittings necessary to the saddlers trade is an 


example of the finest tradition of the arts in Mexico. Sterling sil- 
ver is applied to the blued steel to form a striking contrast both 
of color and texture. 


@ Small farms that look like patchwork quilts thrown 
over endless hills, cattle roving over the highway, bundles 
of pots, straw or baskets that seem to have sprouted legs— 
so small is the burro and so large his pack, these are 
Mexico’s own. Flapping canopies turn market day into a 
flotilla of little boats. The pungent, hot small of tortellas 
and the acrid smell of new leather vie for supremacy in 
the nostrils. And this is all so close to us, so near that we 
may put out our hands and touch this sister-land of ours. 
Only within the last few years has the American public 
realized this opportunity. 

But be careful dear Public, or the ancient charm of 
this land will disappear. Already the commercial buyer 
has seen in it a golden opportunity for money making. 
He does not mean to destroy beauty, but big business, in 
forcing mass production to supply demands made by enthu- 
silastic Americans, is causing machine-made or quickly 
turned-out articles to displace fine craft work. 

To many, the “sleeping Mexican,” is the symbol of Mex- 
ican art. “Isn’t it typical we say?” As a matter of fact 
it was designed by some American commercial artist. The 
idea was carried to Mexico and produced to satisfy the 
American tourist. A capital idea with an emphasis on 
“capital.” 

Mexico, anxious for tourist trade, does not realize she 
is, “selling her birthright for a mess of pottage.” It takes 
too long to make a perfect thing. The Americans want 
“muchos, muchos.” It takes too long to make their own 
lovely dyes. They buy cheap analin dyes, brilliant, glar- 
ing, dyes and we think this is the soul of Mexico. 

Have you seen a true piece of Mexican textile? One that 
was made before the influx of the American tourist? The 
warm, blended, rich coloring is as subtle as a fine Persian 
textile. These were done long ago when mass production 
was not necessary—when time stood still, and when creat- 
ing a thing of beauty was the only aim. Honor is due the 
Mexican artist who resists this temptation and says, “I will 
not create for mass production.” 

A few fine craftsmen still survive. An art handed down 
from generation to generation is still found here and there. 
These arts shared by father and son have built a strain of 
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men who are proud of doing sound, fine, work. There is 
the maker of hand tooled saddles in Amozoc, Puebla. When 
asked to tool a little leather box, he answered, “Let others 
tool the box I took only saddles.” 

Another who makes silver-inlaid horse fittings, works 
for hours carefully fitting the silver in blued steel. The 
contrast of color and texture is striking. Delicate designs 
are then traced on the silver by hand and are so lace-like 
that one must touch them to be sure they are hard metal. 
These pieces are heirlooms and should be treated as such. 
No, they cannot be bought at any of our iittle stores in any 
one of our big cities. True Mexican art is sold by its maker. 

Before you go to Mexico, take time out for some good 
reading and at least a little study of the arts and crafts. 
It isn’t dull. You will find an amazing variety of things 
which in turn reflect the life and culture of the people of 
Mexico. You will come to understand them better through 
a study of their arts. : 

Children too, respond to the realness of these objects 
when they may take them in their hands. They often ask, 
“Why can’t we study about Mexico?” Anyone would find 
the study of Mexico rewarding. It is a place of charm and 
beauty on our very doorstep. 

The teacher who is lucky enough to have a Mexican unit 
should find the things that represent the true crafts of 
Mexico. Much can be done to cultivate the taste of future 
tourists. If they can see that many of the articles brought 
from our sister republic are garrish, and are so, only because 
we demand that type, they will prefer to come home with 
one beautiful bowl or a fine pair of silver-incrusted spurs. 

For lovely dolls, go to Tacubaya. You may be lucky 
enough to find an exquisitely made one of the old wax 
type. It will be an enticing product, beautifully dressed 
in a rich version of the district costume. Such a doll 
probably originated from the wax figures found in churches. 

Straw figures are one of the earliest arts to be found. 
Tourists found them so charming that they became tremen- 
dously popular and oddly enough though quantity produc- 
tion is necessary, quality in this product remains high. We 
use them as adornment in our homes but originally they 
were and stll are toys for the children. 
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Glass, a post Spanish art is now one of the greatest ex- 
port products of Mexico. This industry is centered in 
Guadalajara, Jalisco. Avalos and Tovar are two of the 
large factories. One glass maker, Gonzales Cos, mastered 
the art of miniatures in glass, which is a fine example of 
folk art. Working in a glass factory, he became interested 
in producing something finer than the work done during 
the day. He took small pieces of glass home with him 
where he had time to carry his love of beauty and form 
to a higher plane. Connoisseurs of glass are making col- 
lections of his work. 

Other pieces of original work are shown in the illustra- 
tion of the three little jugs. They are examples of “cor- 
riente” pottery made in Ciudad Guzman, Jalisco. They 
are jarros can orejas (jugs with ears). The maker will 
proudly inform you that he designed them and is the only 
potter in all the world who makes this kind of jug! Being 
glazed inside they may be used as cooking utensils or for 
storing food. 

Can’t you see a proud race portrayed in these three little 
jugs? The same race is seen, as from a mirror, in the 
beautiful white pottery found in Aguascalientes, Puebla 
and Guanajuato. Only a little of this ware is made now. 
It is also post Spanish, having been brought into Mexico 
in the seventeenth century. A tin glaze is put on over the 
native red clay. From this creamy white background, de- 
signs, perfect in symmetry and flowing with rhythm again 
tell us that the Mexican produces objects that repeat the 
rhythm and color of his own life. 

Even a very short review of the arts of Mexico would 
not be complete without giving a place to the lacquer 
work. This is of two types. Bateas are like trays in shape 
and the jicaras are the bowl forms. The trays are usually 
of wood with layers and layers of lacquer applied. The 
basis of this lacquer is “aj” a wax-like secretion of a bug 
found in Mexico. Jicaras are gourds with a lacquer finish. 

The designs may be put on in one of three ways. The 
original way was to cut out the design, supposedly with 
the finger nail, after the entire surface had been given a 


sufficient coating of lacquer. These designs were then 
filled with the desired colors. This is known as the cut 
and fill technic. A second technic is that of Guerrero. 
Here one layer after another of various colored lacquers 
are applied over the entire surface to be dcorated. The 
design is then produced by cutting out the lacquer until 
the desired color is reached. Some of the design may be 
one, two, or three layers deep but the background is com- 
posed of all the layers that have been applied. The third 
way is much more simple. The designs are merely painted 
done and so has become quite popular in recent years. 
upon the lacquered background. This is quickly and easily 
Floral bateas made at Qpiroga are made in this manner. 
This art is prehistoric in nature and is now centered in 
Guerrero and Michoacan. 

Modern art has taken root in Mexico, too. To illustrate 
this we have a collection of horses from San Pedro Tlaque- 
pague, Jalisco. They are made for export purpose. Al- 
though far removed from the tradition of Mexican folk art 
they embody the pleasing form and nice coloration of good 
present day art. 

The two refresco jars are nice examples of a folk art. 
Made for the man’s own use they lack the garrish color 
and sameness of contour that is often necessary where mass 
production is the object. These are used to hold a special 
and much favored drink that is made of many different 
fruits. The owner’s name is used as part of the decoration 
of the jar on the right. 

Painted pigs, very quaint and appealing in nature, at- 
tract the eyes of all. Some are very large and some are 
very small. As most children know many of these are 
banks. In the painted pig illustration is a burro which is 
also a bank. 

And so, with the painted pig, let us say good-bye to 
Mexico, with a prayer—that are as a universal lauguage, 
understood by all, shall faithfully portray the life of its 
country. Let us live in the hope that each country will 
produce its own art. For then, and then only is it worthy 
of the name. 


Straw figures exemplify the Mexican’s ingenuity as a craftsman in making use of the simple 
materials at his command. Such charming dolls as these are made as toys for the children. 
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By JESSIE TODD 
El. School, Univ. of Chicago 


@ One of the most important factors in creative work is 
the appeal of the material and tools. They act as a magnet 
to the person who sees them. Our paint table is such a 
tactor in our creative painting. 

Not only the children but the photographer who took 
the picture, the college students walking through the room, 
the teachers, the parents, and even the janitors and elevator 
man thrill to the colors of the table. 

The table is 12 feet long and 3 feet wide. It is low 
enough for even the smallest children. On the day this 
picture was photographed you see the 6th graders mixing 
paint. The 5th and 6th grade children are the only ones 
who mix paint at the table. The smaller children carry 
the bottles to the sink and mix it there. 

In the photograph you see some quart bottles of paint. 
We leave the large bottles on the table when they are 
almost empty. We do not leave full bottles on the table 
because they often get tipped over. Ordering the paint in 
quart bottles cuts our expenses. It would cut the cost even 
more if we ordered it in gallon bottles, but it would not 
be practical for Elementary School children. They couldn’t 
lift the gallon bottles and pour paint into smaller ones. 

Sometimes you will see the paint table covered with 
over 200 little bottles of paint of every color. At the be- 
ginning of the day there are no brushes in the bottles. 
As the day goes on you will see more and more bottles 
with brushes in them. At night we take the brushes out 
of the bottles and cover the paints so that they won’ dry. 

We change the paper under the bottles every two days 
and we have a rule that we do not try out paint on this 
paper. 

We have to keep this rule for when paint is tried out o 
the table the next person who comes along places a bottle 
on top of the sticky spot on the table, the next child in 
trying to pull the bottle off of the table pulls the sticky 
paper with the bottles and 6 or 7 bottles spill. This halts 
all progress in using the paints. 

Every now and then some child says “Why don’t we 
arrange the bottles on the table according to colors. Let’s 
put all of the yellow together and next to them all of the 
green, etc.” Then the child has a wonderful time doing 
this. He is disapointed because the children don’t follow 
his plan. The plan doesn’t prove to be practical. 

We have clean bottles of white on the table each morn- 
ing and pure black.. This is necessary for the whites and 
blacks of yesterday have turned into light blue, light pinks, 
dark greenish blacks, brownish black, etc. 

We have empty bottles on the table each morning so 
that new shades may be mixed in them as the children feel 
the need for them. 

We try to look over the table each night to discover 
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which colors the table lacks. For example the blue bottles 
are usually emptied first. Blue is used for skies, lakes and 
ocean in numerous batile scenes. These bottles are refilled. 
The children in grades 2 and 3 and 4 have art periods lim- 
ited to 30 minutes. If the paints are not ready, ihe children 
can do very little in such a short period. 

We do not buy gray and brown. We make these colors 
out of dirty painis. When a bottle of any color has one 
fourth of an inch of paint in it, we pour this paint into 
another bottle. We empty into it little left over colors 
from other bottles. When these mixtures are stirred they 
often produce beautiful gray greens, red browns and grays 
of many shades. If the table gets over balanced with these 
grayed colors we make a problem such as a city scene and 
use the grayed colors with areas of pure black and pure 
white. Children often like to work on a common subject. 
These grayed colors produce beautiful city buildings, side- 
walks and drives. 

This paint table is an inspiration to the children. If it 
has been neglected the work suffers. Before the run short 
of any colors when there are many lovely new colors you 
will hear such remarks as these “Mexico, thai’s what I'll 
paint today, I know of no other subject in which I can use 
so many of these lovely colors.” or “Do I like all of these 
light colors, ’ll make a ballet. Watch me. [I'll have pale 
yellow, pink and May dressed in white.” “I sure hope we 
have lots of white today. I want to paint a snow scene. 
Good. I see lots of blue and red and purple. I want those 
colors for clothes on the people in my snow scene.” “So 
many greens I see on the table. I just believe I’ll make a 
woods scene and use a little of every green I see.” 

On the day when I wrote this article the paint table is 
like a glorious stained glass window for several energetic 
girls washed the paper labels off of all the bottles, soaked 
them and washed the bottles in several soapy waters until 
they shone new when the billiant turquoise, majenta, 
orange, red, yellow and green paint was poured into the 
transparent shiny bottles the paint table was glorified. It 
was really a work of art. There were no big bottles on 
the table, just the little bottles, 235 of them. We wished 
that we had a colored movie of children by the table and 
moving to the four murals being made in the room. One 
is of aswimming pool. This has much turquoise in it, dark 
blue, red and green. Ann’s mural is the Railway Station 
in Chicago. The porter adds rich color to scene. There 
are service men in uniforms of course, ladies and children 
in gay clothes. 

Lucy is painting the WAAC’s and two boys are using 
every color from the table in their Mexican markset. 

One can almost say, “As the paint table so are the results. 
It is the most necessary factor in creative art.” 
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‘excavation of tombs. 


By HAZEL CRAIG 


e Although it was not until the 13th 
century that the origin of Egyptian 
card weaving became known, the art 
dates back to the time of the pyramids. 
Archaelogists frequently found little 
square plates or tablets of metal or ivory 
with holes in four corners during the 
For a long time 
these plates were considered a gaming 
device, until someone, finding a belt 
woven by no known method of weaving 
concluded that the cards were used in 
weaving. 


Card weaving is a fascinating art 
and produces unusually attractive de- 
signs. Neckbands for dresses, welt 
pockets, edgings, hat and purse bands, 
belts and suspender sets and sandal 
straps are some suggestions for using 
this type of trimming. Card weaving 
differs from shuitle weaving in that the 
warp threads from the entire pattern 
by being twisted the length of the piece. 
The weft or filling threads are used as 
a binder only and never shows on the 
surface. The accompanying directions 
for card weaving are for the beginner 
only. 


Materials and Equipment Necessary 


Cards (medium weight cardboard cut 
according to diagram.) Shuttle (tongue 
blade drilled according to diagram.) 
Frame or Loom made according to dia- 
gram. Threads for weaving: Pearl! cot- 
ton No. 3, No. 5, No. 10, No. 20, Clark’s 
O.N.T. “Brilliant,” Crochet cord (Mer- 
cerized preferable), button-hole twist, 
six strand floss, any firmly twisted silk, 
rayon or worsted yarn and paper punch. 


To determine width for one-inch 
strip: 


No. cards Type Thread 
18 No. 3 Pearl Cotton 
24 No. 5 Pearl Cotton, Cro- 
chet Cord. 
30 O.N.T. Brilliant. 
38 No. 10 Pear! Cotton. 
50 No. 20 Pearl Cotton. 
60 Button-hole Twist. 


To determine lengths: Cut threads 
one and three-fourths to secure finished 
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length to allow for waste at ends and 
take up. 


Before attempting to make a piece to 
be used, a practice piece should be 
made as follows: For convenience use 
twelve cards cut according to directions. 
Letter corners of each card in ink in 
clockwise direction A-B-C-D; and num- 
ber cards in pencil from 1 to 6 and 
from 6 prime (6’) to 1 prime (1’). Num- 
bers will have to be changed with var- 
ious drafts. For the practice piece, 
crochet cord. Cut warp one yard long 
measured off over chair backs. Each 
pattern requires a draft including (a) 
the number of cards to be used (b) the 
colors to be used and (c) the direction 
in which the threads are to be threaded 
through the holes. The four perpendic- 
ular rows A-B-C-D on the draft cor- 
respond to the letter on the cards. The 
horizontal rows are numbered accord- 
ing to the number of cards used in the 
design. The diagonal lines at the right 
indicate from which side of the card 
the threading is to be done. Stack cards 
prime 1 to 6 and 6’ to 1’ (1’ on the bot- 
tom and 1’ on top). Pick up card No. 1 
and lay before you in the position 
shown on diagram and thread accord- 
ing to the Practice Draft, inserting 
thread from the lettered or top side of 
the card and drawing all ends about 
eight inches above edge of card. 


Keep threads parallel and lay cards 
aside in same position, face up. The 
first six cards are threaded from the 
top side and the next six from .the 
under side. Stack threaded cards in 
proper sequence making sure that Let- 
ter A is at the upper left on all cards. 


When threading is completed place 
a rubber band around cards because 
any slip will make a different shed and 
cause a mistake in weaving. Tie the 
short ends into one or two firm knots. 
Comb strands as evenly as possible with 
fingers and then lay on a table and comb 
evenly with a coarse tooth comb. Fas- 
ten knotted ends to the nails at one end 
of the frame. Remove rubber band and 
slide cards along warp for several 
inches to further parallel threads. Di- 
vide remaining ends in half and tie 
tightly to opposite end of frame. Loose 
ends may be tied in a bow. 


To weave: Wind several yards of 


thread for filling around a tongue blade 
prepared according to diagram. The 
blade will serve as a shuttle and a beat- 
er. The filling thread should be the 
same color as the border of the pattern 
but need not be the same kind of thread. 
A cotton weft with a silk or rayon warp 
will prevent threads from slipping Hold 
the loom on a table with short ends of 
thread farthest from the body and slide 


. cards forward to within 4 inches of end 


of loom. Hold cards with both hands 
and revolve forward until A-D is in 
position shown on diagram. If the shed 
is not clear pull the cards back an 
inch or two until a good shed appeears. 
Insert weft thread. Hold the cards with 
two hands and turn forward a quarter 
turn producing the D-C shed. Pass 
weft thread through shed and beat 
warp firmly back. Continue turning 
cards forward in this manner until the 
weft thread has been inserted through 
each different shed and the A-D shed 
appears again. To reverse the design 
turn backwards four times in the same 
manner. Repeat for several inches. 
Experiment turning the cards in one 
direction indefinitely or half the cards 
forward and half backward before in- 
serting weft thread. The warp will 
become twisted when weaving is done 
in one direction for any length of time 
and tension will be too tight for weav- 
ing. The knot may be removed and 
ends combed out or weaving may be 
done in the opposite direction until. 
threads become untwisted. It is very 
important to keep the same tension on 
all threads and the same _ tension 
throughout weaving on both warp and 
weft threads. As the weft thread is 
pulled through a tiny loop may be 
visible at edges, otherwise edges may 
appear drawn. As strip of weaving 
grows it may be wound around a large 
spool and tied over end of frame. 


Anticipating Errors 


Care in threading will prevent any 
major errors. 


1. To prevent cards from slipping 
when adjusting warp; slip rubber band 
around cards before tying warp to 
frame. Band may be released and 
pushed back while weaving. 


2. To prevent confusion over when 
to reverse shed; on sheet of paper rule 
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TWO PRACTICE PIECES 


FINISHED PIECES OF CARD WEAVING 
As Explained in the Directions Given 


out two columns, one marked forward 
and one backward. As the cards are 
turned four times check directions to 
be taken next. 


3. To prevent tension from becoming 
too great: untie ends and adjust every 
few inches, more often if weaving is 
done from the same direction contin- 
uously. 


4. To prevent width from varying: 
The width at the very beginning of a 
piece of weaving will always be a lit- 
tle narrow. When fine threads and 
many cards are used it will be more dif- 
ficult to keep width even. One way to 
keep an even width is to draw cards 
back as far as possible and hold threads 
together close to cards with one hand 
while inserting weft with the other. 
Another suggestion is to make a narrow 
loop of heavy paper to fit around strip 
of weaving at desired width, fastening 
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BELOW 


loop with Scotch tape. Slide loop along 
strip as weaving progresses. 


To Produce Designs Illustrated 


If the practice strip has been made 
the drafts will be self explanatory. All 
drafts given are reversed on the A-D 
shed. On the illustrations the effect 
produced by weaving in one continuous 
direction is shown at the right of the 
designs and of weaving in reverse at 
the left. 


Practice Draft 


The practice strip is finished with 
leather tabs, eyelets and a buckle. 


Draft No. 1: Made of O.N.T. “Bril- 
liant,” a thread particularly adaptable 
for pocket inserts, neck, sleeve and 
bolero edgings. Note carefully that the 
direction of threading changes six 
times. Cards may be reversed on the 
A-D shed or woven continuously. 


Draft No. 2: Made of mercerized cro- 
chet cotton, a thread suitable for sus- 
pender sets or belts on woolen, heavy 
spun rayon or linen dresses and skirts. 
Turn cards same as on No. 1. 


Draft No. 3: Made of No. 3 Pearl Cot- 
ton, a heavy lustrous thread attractive 
for a girdle with fringed ends or heavy 
belt. This thread requires few cards 
to make a nice width belt and weaving 
grows very rapidly. Turn cards same 
as in No. 1. 


Draft No. 4: Made of unmercerized 
crochet cord and tying cord and attrac- 
tive as belt or suspended set for spun 
rayon or linen. This design is more 
effective woven in one direction. 


Draft No. 5: A variation of Draft No. 
22 in CARD WEAVING by Mary At- 
water, woven with Pearl cotton No. 5. 
Turn cards same as No. one. 
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Draft No. 6: A reproduction of Draft 
17 in the same book. The design shown 
has knotted ends with fringe. If knots 
seem too heavy the effect of knots may 
be obtained as shown by wrapping 
thread around the group of threads 
which otherwise would be knotted and 
allowing ends to fall with fringe or 
tucking ends under wrapped threads. 
Weave in one direction only. 


Draft No. 7: A variation of a draft 
by Mary Atwater in THE WEAVER 
Vol. II, No. I, January 1937. Crochet 
cord in four colors is used in design 
illustrated. Thread the four groups of 
cards and tie four separately warps to 
avoid confusion in braiding. Weave all 
cards together for 20 turns. Lay first 
three groups aside, held together with 


rubber band and weave one group at a 
time for twenty turns. Braid according 
to diagram so that the woven ends of 
the first four groups will be parallel 
when woven together again. After 
braiding slip a large safety pin thru 
these strips to hold in place until 
enough weft threads are in to prevent 
separate strips from slipping. Weave 
20 turns and repeat. 
To Originate Designs 

Study the accompanying drafts and 
the many additional ones before at- 
tempting to originate designs. Notice 
that some drafts are symmetrical and 
some are not. Drafts are made on an 
even number of lengthwise squares. 
Determine number of squares to be used 
and divide horizontally having an equal 


number of threads above and below 
line. Begin with the solid squares and 
work from center out or from ends in, 
until a pleasing rhythm is obtained. 
Two or three solid squares together 
produce a wide band in the woven 
piece, lengthwise stripes are produced 
by making solid squares horizontally 
and crosswise stripes by making solid 
squares vertically, diamond designs by 
making solid lines in stair step fashion. 
Remember to indicate direction of 
threading, changing direction at the 
center of each distinct pattern so that 
half the pattern will not weave upside 
down. To get an idea of the finished 
effect squares may be colored and re- 
peated in reverse or a piece may be 
made with inexpensive thread. 


FOR EGYPTIAN CARD WEAVING 


Practice Draft Draft Draft Draft Draft Draft Draft 
Draft l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ABOD ABCD AB8CD ABOD ABCD ABCD BCD 
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Cut the end off as shown above. 


MAKING REED PENS 


By JAMES W. GRIMES 
Associate Professor of Painting 
The Ohio State University 


@ The reed pen is one of the oldest writing tools known. 
With the quill pen, it was used from ancient times until 
the middle of the 19th Century, when metal: pen points 
came into common use. We have in this country several 
native reeds suitable for pen making as well as a plentiful 
supply of turkeys and geese. 

It is, of course, interesting, from an historical point 
of view, to use the now largely replaced writing materials 
of our forefathers, but that value alone would hardly 
justify our undertaking it, except in special cases. The 
important value in using the reed pen for writing, print- 
ing, or decorative work lies in the fact that reed pens are 
functionally different from metal pens, and their specific 
character has determined to a large extent the formation 
and style of the printed letters we use today. If you ex- 
amine the title of this article, as well as the type used in 
this magazine, you will notice that every letter is made up 
of thick and thin lines. This thickness and thinness in 
our type and hand lettering is inherited from letters orig- 
inally made with reed or quill pens (the two pens for all 
practical purposes function alike}. Now examine carefully 
a sample of your own handwriting. This thick-and-thin 
quality is missing; that is because handwriting today has 
taken on the characteristics of the steel pen. Look at 
some old handwriting of, say your great grandfather’s 
time, and you will see the difference. 

To learn then to letter, and there is no more useful crafi 
for a student, or to appreciate the quality of fine letters 
some experience with the tools that determined the shape 
and quality of our letters is essential. Of course, the reed 
pen is suitable for handwriting also and gives beautiful 
results. There is a sympathetic feel to a reed pen that 
commands respect and produces results that for those un- 
acquainted with its character are surprising. 

Reeds 

Phragmites communis, called common reed grass has a 
wide distribution over the United States. It is found from 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia south to Florida and 
west to California. The long stems of this plant are 
hollow and jointed at intervals, a single cane looking like 


a 


a small edition of a bomboo fishing pole. The reed grows 
along banks of streams and lakes, around springs, and 
marshes. Arundinaria gigantea called Southern cane, is a 
larger reed than the Phragmites. Its range extends from 


Southern Ohio, along the Ohio River, south to Florida and 
west to Texas and Oklahoma. Arundinaria dicta called 


- small cane, is distinctly a southern cane growing from 


Maryland south to Florida. Other than these native reeds, 
the ornamental bamboo which comes from the Indo-Malay 
region can be found growing in some parks and conserva- 
tories. In places it has escaped from cultivation and a 
good stand of it would be a fortunate find at this time when 
bamboo fishing poles can no longer be imported. 

Reeds may be gathered at any time. They should be 
well dried before using for pens. 
Other Materials 

Pen knife—any small sharp knife will do. 

Small grinding stone to keep the knife sharp. 

A supply of watch springs, available as waste material 
from any repair jeweler. 

Brush handle or round pencil. 

A small block of hard material as glass or celluloid. 

A magnifying glass is useful but not necessary. 
Procedure 

I. Take a reed about 8 inches long in your left hand, 
placing your thumb about two inches from the end. This 
is the erd which will make your pen point and it should 
be as far as possible from a joint. With your knife in your 
right hand, and cutting away from you, make an oblique 
cut in the reed as shown in diagrams la and 1b. Next, 
remove all pith by scraping with your knife, leaving. the 
hard outer shell intact. 

II. Now, holding the reed and knife as in operation 1, 
make a second oblique cut starting in the middle of the 
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With the thumb pressed firmly a half inch from 
the tip, insert the round stick under the tip end 
and gently twitch it upward to lengthen the slit. 


Insert the knife blade in the middle of 
the tip to start the slit. 


first one. Diagrams 2a and 2b. The width of this nib or 
tip can vary widely. Its width determines the width of 
your letters at their greatest thickness. 

III. Next place the tip of the reed, back up, on the cut- 
ting block, and cut just the end off, as in diagram 3. This 
cut is to even up and square off the end of your nib. Only 
cut a little bit off because in your final cut you will shorten 
the nib still further. Your pen should now begin to look 
like the steel pen point you are used to seeing. 

IV. The beginning of the slit, such as you have in a steel 
pen, is now made. Hold the reed in your left hand, back 
up. Place your thumb almost at the tip end, and with an 
easy pressure just insert the knife blade in the middle of 
the tip, just enough to start the slit. In the next operation 
this slit is lengthened. 

V. To lengthen the slit take a brush handle, round pen- 
cil or any small round stick in your right hand. Hold the 
reed, as in IV, with your thumb pressed firmly about one- 
half inch from the tip end, then insert the round stick un- 
der the tip end, and gently twitch it upward. The reed, 
under this gentle pressure, will split by itself. The slit 
should be from one-half to three-quarters inches long. 
Your left thumb, by pressure, can keep this slit from run- 
ning too far back. If too long a slit is made the cutting 
process must be started all over again. Now pare the two 
sides of the nib to remove any sharp edges and trim them 
so that they are equal on each side of the split. 

VI. The final, and the most important cut, is now made. 
Lay the tip of the pen, back up, on the cutting block. 
Place your knife at about a 70 degree angle to the shaft of 
the reed as shown in diagram 6, and slanting your knife 
slightly toward you, cut the tip squarely. off. Be sure to 
hold the reed lightly in your left hand, and do not press 
the tip down on the block. Cut with a slow steady pres- 
sure of the knife blade. The knife must be very sharp. 
If your nib is too long cut it again. Of course the further 
back you cut the nib the wider it becomes. If it is too 
wide the sides can be gently pared down. Finally, holding 
the nib up to the light or over a sheet of paper (a magni- 
fying glass helps). examine it carefully. The nib should 
have an oblioue chisel shaped tip, smooth and sharp, as in 
diagram 6. If it is uneven or blunt it must be recut. 

The spring is a useful but not an essential addition. It 
simply facilitates writing as a fountain pen does. Take a 
watch spring, slightly more narrow than the nib of your 
pen. Cut a length about twice as long as the cut section 
of your reed. Be sure to cut with, and not against, the 
natural curvature of the spring. Anneal this short strip 
of steel by heating it red hot. It can be held by means of 
pliers over any type of flame: candle, match, gas burner, 
etc. After cooling, bend the metal to the shape shown in 
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SLAB 


NIB MAGNIFIED 


The nib should have an oblique chisel 
shaped tip carefully made.. 


diagram 7. Be sure to make the lower end which fits 
against the tip of the pen comparatively flat. Now insert 
the spring into the pen by forcing the larger curve into 
the shaft of the pen. Adjust the lower curve of the spring 
just above the end of the nib. Now, with another pen. 
fill the space between this flat curve and the reed with ink 
Test it by writing to see how well it feeds. If the curve 
is too flat the ink will not flow fast enough and vice versa. 

The quill pen is cut in the same manner as the reed pen. 
Quills from any bird may be used from the tiny crow quill 
to the large wing feather of the eagle. However, the stan- 
dard quill comes from the wings of geese with turkey 
feathers a second choice. 

In connection with this project an historical study of 
writing will be found useful. Attics may reveal old let- 
ters, facsimiles of manuscripts may be found in libraries 
and the references given supply excellent historical mate- 
rial. Current magazines such as the Ladies Home Journal, 
frequently use a script for titles executed with a pen sim- 
ilar to the reed. But before a student is introduced to 
fine examples of reed or quill writing he should be given 
ample opportunity to experiment with his new tool for 
himself, to discover its potentialities and limitations, to 
find how it gives the best results, etc. Only he shows a 
real desire for instruction should the discipline of stroke 
practive be introduced. 

Books 

Benson and Carey, The Elements of Lettering, Boston, 
1940. 

Chappell, Warren, The Anatomy of Lettering, New York, 
1935. 

Johnston, Edward, Manuscript and Inscription Letters, 
London, 1909. 

Ogg, Oscar, An Alphabet Source Book, New York, 1940. 


Examples of Egyptian reed pens can be seen in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, N.Y.C. Photographs are available also at 10c each 
plus 10c for postage, neg. 27273, 27272. See Lucas, Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Industries, London 1934. 


SIDE A spring is a useful 
but not essential 
addition for the 
reed pen. See di- 
rections given 
above. 
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NEGRO 
MEW ART EDUCATION 


By FRIENDA HAGSTROM 


@ In the new art education which has grown out of the 
modern art movement, the work of the adult artist is not 
regarded a valid goal for the child artist. Every child is 
a creator and his expression is at his level of experience. 
The theory that a carefully oriented education of the child 
must be in terms of life needs has brought three trends in 
modern art education: 


1. The Creative Experience of art education: new em- 
phasis on creative but significant experience of the child 
based upon life contacts and educational guidance. 


2. The Appreciational Experience of art education: a 
realization that a new evaluation of art appreciation devel- 
ops new attitude on the part of the child. 


3. The Functional Experience of art education: clear 
recognition of the social objectives “We are all artists” in 
our daily living and art knowledge is essential for com- 
plete education in modern society. 


The visible results obtained by this Creative, Appre- 
ciational, Functional art education art are creative expres- 
sions of the individual. His art mirrors what he feels, sees 
and thinks; he is the interpreter of his day at his level of 
experience, however rich or meager the experience may 
be. New interests and new beauty are opened to the in- 
dividual under the guidance of competent teaching. “Eyes 
artistically opened rarely contract again: one is not less 
appreciative of the Greek statue after having learned to 
find beauty in the utterly different idiom of African sculp- 
ture. Italian madonnas will be no less beautiful because 
we can see and appreciate the varied beauty and human 
interest of Negro physiognomy and Negro types, or of any 
and all diverse human types, for that matter. True, it is 
hard to discover beauty in the familiar—although one 
phase of modern art development has taught us that: and 
it was doubly hard with the Negro type which in America 
had the combined handicap of familiarity and social con- 
tempt.” Modern art has made it possible for Alain Locke, 
professor of philosophy at Howard University since 1912, 
to express such a profound truth that would have been 
shocking and unbelievable before our new mode of think- 
ing and evaluation. 


The Negro student has made a unique and distinctive 
contribution to this new art education movement with 
his colorful and dramatic ability to portray and interpret 
his experiences. His expression is frank and natural. He 
has few if any inhibitions for his economic and social lim- 
itations have narrowed the cultural contacts that might 
have influenced his expression. Whether or not his art 
expression is an inherited strain trying to recapture a lost 
artistic heritage is difficult to say. Certain it is that the 
radical change in art style which characterizes the present 
trend in art which we call modern art “resulted from inter- 
est and influence of primitive Negro art. 


About the turn of the twentieth century European eyes 
were opened to the art values in African curios which had 


been collected by traders, soldiers, museum and private 
collectors, and imperialistic conquests of England and Ger. 
many in the interior of Africa. One of the largest collec- 
tions of cast bronze and carved ivories was taken from the 
city of Benin in West Africa in 1897 when a British mili- 
tary expedition sacked and burned the ancient native city 
as punishment for tribal raids and resistance to colonial 
penetration of the interior of that region. Discriminating 
critics recognized them to be of extraordinary workmanship 
in carving and casting, and that the bronze casting espec- 
ially had been done by an ancient process by which the 
finest masterpieces have been made. At first the African 
curios had a scientific interest and were ethnologically 
regarded as museum pieces. Later a group of young 
printers and art critics in Paris came in contact with some 
of the fine specimens of native African fetish carving from 
the French West Coast Colonies and it was they who 
understood and appreciated the artistic value of the prim- 
itive African art, especially the sculpture. 


The discovery of the new values of African art came 
at a time when the younger artists in France were rest- 
lessly experimenting for a new style and a new philosophy 
of art. European sculpture and become sterile and im- 
pressionistic painting had about exhausted all the possibili- 
ties of an emphasis on color and dematerialization. There- 
fore by a natural reaction the problem of form and design 
was due for a new emphasis. 


Vlaminck discovered and acquired two Negro statues. 
Derain, his associate, saw and admired them; but it was 
Matisse of the Fauves who early formed a large collection 
which was matched by that of Picasso who made an inde- 


pendent discovery of Negro art. It is Picasso who is - 


known as “the world’s first modernist” not, in point of 
time, but in contemporary rating. This young genius be- 
came passionately interested in corrective re-appraisal of 
African art and made out of the old material a newly eval- 
uated theory called “modernist art.” 


Dr. Albert C. Barnes, whose celebrated Barnes Founda- 
tion at Merion, Pennsylvania, holds one of the most valu- 
able collections of modern art and of African Negro art 
said, “It is no exaggeration to claim that the best of what 
has been developed in contemporary art during the last 
twenty years owes its origin to the inspiration of primitive 
Negro sculpture. In the printing and sculpture of the 
leaders of our age—Picasso, Matisse, Modigliani, Lipchitz, 
Soutine, and others—any trained observer can recognize 
the Negro motive.” 


Roger Fry in his “Vision and Design” writes “African 
sculpture is greater sculpture than anything we produced 
even in the Middle ages. They have the special qualities 
of sculpture in a higher degress. They have indeed com- 
plete plastic freedom. They conceive form in three di- 
mensions. Complete plastic freedom with us seems only 
to come at the end of a long period, when the art has 
attained a high degress of representational skill and when 


it is generally decadent from the point of view of imagin- — 


ative significance. African sculpture bears no trace of this 
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process . . . besides the logical comprehension of plastic 
form which the Negro shows, he has also an exquisite taste 
in his handling of material .. .It is curious that a people 
who produced such great artists did not produce also a 
culture in our sense of the world. This shows that two 
factors are necessary to produce the cultures which distin- 
guish civilized peoples. There must be of course the cre- 
ative artist, but there must also be the power of conscious 
critical appreciation and comparison. If we imagined such 
an apparatus of critical appreciation the Chinese have pos- 
sessed from the earliest times applied to this Negro art, 
we should have no difficulty in recognizing its singular 
beauty. We should never have been tempted to regard 
it as savage or unrefined. It is for want of a conscious 
critical sense and the intellectual power of comparison and 
classification that the Negro has failed to create one of the 
great cultures of the world and not from any lack of the 
creative aesthetic impulse, nor from lack of the most ex- 
quisite sensibility and the finest taste. No doubt, also, the 
lack of such a critical standard to support him leaves the 
artist much more at the mercy of any outside influence. 
It is likely enough that the Negro artist, although capable 
of such profound imaginative understanding of form, would 
accept our cheapest illusionist art with humble enthu- 
siams.” 

Looking at the Negro today and particularly at the stu- 
dent in school, we find him deficient in manual work where 
technical accuracy is required. “It is quite regrettable 
that the technical African skill was blotted out in America 
by the hardships of cotton and rice-field labor, the crudities 
of the hoe and the plow. Slavery not only physically 
transplanted the Negro it cut him off sharply from his cul- 
tural roots and by taking away his languages, abruptly 
changing his habits, putting him in the context of a strange- 
ly different civilization, reduced him, so to speak, to cul- 
tural zero.” His pent-up emotions seemed to find solace 
in dance, pantomines and song. Today we find the happy 
care-free Negro. 


This happy nature is unconsciously and naturally por- 
trayed in his art. He feels rhythm, he loves “swing,” the 
mere utterance of the word brings forth expressions of 
pleasure and demonstrations with hands, feet and body. 
The feeling mind learns to know through commonplace 
terms. Thus one of the technicalities which makes good 
art, that rhythm is principle of art composition, is uncon- 
sciously learned. Wilhelm Wundt in his “Elements of 
Folk Psychology” explains: Because of the character of his 
locomotor organs, primitive man repeats the movements 
of the dance at regular intervals, and this rhythm gives 
him pleasure. Similarly he derives pleasure even from 
the regularly repeated movements, ennobled in making 
the straight lines of his drawings and this pleasure is en- 
hanced when he sees the symmetrical figures that arise 
under his hand as a result of his movements. The earliest 
aesthetic stimuliare symmetry and rhythm. We learn this 
even from the most primitive of all arts—the dance. Just 
as one’s own movements in the dance are an aesthetic ex- 
pression of symmetry, balance and thythm, so also are 
these same characteristics embodied in the earliest produc- 
tions of pictorial art.” The dance is a spontaneous and 
normal mode of expression rather than an artificial and 
formalized one. This innate quality of rhythm, this bal- 
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ance, this graceful movement of “swing” is manifest in 
the illustrations. 


The Negro’s gift of song is an accepted attribute of his 
emotional nature. Of the three types of Negro music— 
folk, popular, classical, his folk music has been produced 
without formal musical training or intention by the great- 
est and most fundamental of all musical forcees—emotional 
creation. This rich vein of emotional expression has yield- 
ed the spirituals. In portraying them there is a spontan- 
aiety that comes from familarity of the songs from child- 
hood and a sincerity that their religious nature expresses. 


What could be more expressive of the Negro’s happy 
and emotional nature than his love for bright colors? Scar- 
let, magenta, orange, yellow, yellow green, the whole gamut 
of stimulating colors, is his delight. “Bright colors tire us 
speedily; the stimulation due to a bright color mounts rap- 
idly, reaches its peak and descends almost as rapidly. 
Sudden stimulus, swift fatigue!” says Ozenfant in “Foun- 
dations of Modern Art.” In the absence of sensation there 
is no perception, without perception no emotion. Possibly 
in the presence of much dark color of skin and hair, reds, 
oranges, and yellows stimulate sensation. 


Simplicity of forms, absence of detail, use of pure color, 
and disregard for perspective are characteristic of the 
Fauve paintings. Upon comparing the painting of the 
Negro students with those of Matisse, outstanding exponent 
of the Fauves, a shocking similarity is quite apparent. 
Again likenesses are seen between students’ works and 
Gauguin that post-Impressionist artist, typically bohemian, 
who rejected the artificialities of life that he might find and 
express reality among the simple people of nature in Tahiti. 


Does it seem presumptious to see such similarities? Not 
when one’s eyes are open and minds are willing to accept 
the creative expressions of individuals. Felix Payant as 
author of “Our Changing Art Education,” and editor of 
DESIGN has done much to broaden the understanding of 
art as expression in all its various connotations. He says 
“An intelligent exercise of the creative impulse of the in- 
dividual as well as a sensitivity towards the emotional exe- 
pression has always been a prime factor in the culture of 
any people. And it is a heritage due each and everyone 
to know what a free use of creative powers will do for 
the building up of personality. ‘Society has learned that 
through actual participation in aesthetic activities and 
appreciative understanding of creative work it may 
emerge from mediocre existence to the fulfillment of richer 
life for all.” “Through Art mysterious bonds of under- 
standing and of knowledge are established among men. 
They are the bonds of a great Brotherhood. Those who 
are of the brotherhood know each other and time and 
space cannot separate them.” Robert Henri could not have 
said that without being an understanding artist. He loved 
life and people. It was as a teacher that he had his great- 
est importance. He was hospitable to new ideas—rejected 
all forms of prettiness or mere charm. Modern education 
must provide for the child a well balanced and progressive 
adjustment towards the world of which he is a part. An 
aesthetic view of the world as well as an intellectual and 
ethical one is given through the Creative—Appreciational— 
Functional Expression of Art Education. 
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By ALFRED H. HOWELL 
Director of Art 
Cleveland Public Schools 


@ For several years the schools of Greater Cleveland have 
participated in an annual poster project which has as 
its aims: | 

1. The encouragement of students who may eventually 
enter the field of commercial art. 

2. A recognition of the importance of art in civic life 
as a means of improving the appearance of the community. 

3. As a means of enlarging the scope of creative activi- 
ties. 

Over a period of years the scheme has embraced such 
subjects as: “The Community Fund,” “Safety Red Cross,” 
“Industry,” “Civic Beautification,” “The Cleveland Orches- 
tra,” and now, this year, “The Defense of Our Nation.” 

The contest has been made possible through the gener- 
osity of Mr. J. A. Zimmer, President of the Central Outdoor 
Advertising Company. His donation of $500.00 annually 
over a period of nine years has done much in the encour- 
agement of the schools to participate in a project which 
has won not only the approval of the community, but is 
known beyond the borders of the United States. The 
organization is under the direction of Miss Lada C. Sykora, 
of the Central Outdoor Advertising Company, who works 
in close cooperation with the schools, and who assumes 
responsibility for the arranging of a public exhibition in 
the auditorium of the Higbee Company of Cleveland. This 
exhibit is usually the occasion for a large civic luncheon 
which is attended by civic leaders, business men and edu- 
cationists. It has had the effect of drawing influential 
people closer to the art efforts of the schools and has been 
the means of demonstrating the significance of art in com- 
munity life. 

It is fitting that the theme of the poster contest this year 
should be, “The Defense of Our Nation.” Of the thousand 
posters submitted of which two hundred are to be seen in 
the exhibit, there is not one which is not a weapon against 
Axis propaganda, or as a stimulation towards winning the 
war. They tell with remarkable power of loyalty, sacrifice 
and service. No single branch of the war effort has been 
overlooked. The posters point to the sacrifices on the 
battlefield, of the patient toil of the workers in industry, 
and of the tilling of the soil. Dramatic and forceful, these 


THE 


The exhibition of posters from the Greater 
Cleveland Public Schools received much fa- 
vorable interest in Toronto where it was 
installed in the gallery of the T. Eaton Co. 


posters show exactly what good posters are expected to 
show, namely, strength and clearness of statement. 

There are four main categories in the contest—fifth and 
sixth grade, junior high, senior high, art schools and col- 
leges. A grand prize of $50.00 is awarded to the most 
outstanding poster of all combined groups. A group of 
local judges is appointed from the Art School, commercial 
establishments and schools. Their judgments are based 
upon the following: advertising value, strength and clear- 
ness of appeal, legibility, carrying qualities, and selling 
idea. 

The following list of subjects is to be found in the ex- 
hibit, and which demonstrate the broadest scope of activ- 
ities: 

Raising Funds to Finance the War. 

1. Sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 

2. Red Cross Funds. 

3. Community gifts for the purchase of War Materials. 
Conserving Materials and Eliminating Waste. 

1. Salvaging scrap metals, rubber, fats, paper, etc. 

2. Conservation of foods, gasoline, tires and other essen- 
tial materials. 

3. Sensible purchase and use of materials. 

4. Salvage for Victory. 

Safeguarding Health and Physical Efficiency. 

1. Through First Aid and Home Nursing. 

2. Keeping physically fit through: 

a. Physical exercise; b. Dental and mouth hygiene; c. 
Vision; d. Nutrition. 

Producing Goods and Services for War Purposes. 

1. Economic use of foods—Conserve—Preserve. 

2. The Victory Garden. 

3. Knitting and Sewing activities. 

4. Producing objects for recreation in camps. 
Protection of Life and Property. 

1. The Air Raid Warden and his functions. 

2. Air Raid Drills. 

3. Safety measures within the home and community. 

4. Care of children. 
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Loyalty and Patriotism. 
1. Loyalty to the Flag of the United States. 
2. Acts of bravery and sacrifice. 
3. The United Nations in the war effort. 


Training Workers for War Industries and Services. 
1. Shop Workers. 
2. School activities. 
3. Construction Workers. 


Various Aspects of War Services. 

1. The Land Forces. 

2. The Air Forces. 

3. Navy and Marines. 

4. Doctors and Nurses. 

5. Engineers. 

6. Distinguished Army and Navy Leaders. 

Posters Symbolizing Great War Events up to the Present. 
The Contribution of Education to the War Effort. 
i. Training Workers. 
. Safeguarding Health. 
Producing goods and services. 
Air Raid Drills. 
Rationing programs. 
. Morale and Intelligent Loyalties. 
Combatting Subversive Influences. 
1. Propaganda. 2. Sabotage. 
Housing and the War—Defense Housing. 
Food and Prices. 
1. Rationing. 2. Ceiling. 
Sacrifices. 
1. Stay at home and like it. 
What to do while you stay at home. 
How to make your home attractive. 
“Going without.” 
Spend less and Buy More Bonds and Stamps. 
Hoarding is unpatriotic. 
What we must give up to Win the War. 
8. Taxes. 
Slave World or Free World? 
Good Neighbor Policy. 
Silence. 

1. Do not talk! 2. The Enemy listens. 

In the opinion of the judges the posters show a wealth 
of ideas. which in some cases reach the heigth of profes- 
sional standards. But it is not alone in the technical 
developments that we are interested, but also in the fact 
that the posters have grown out of a living contact with 
experiences. We can see the steady and natural develop- 
ment of the child of the fifth grade to the more mature 
efforts of the student at the college or art school level. 
Undoubtedly the appropriateness of the subject at this 
time evoked a response in the creation of ideas far beyond 
anything we had previouslv witnessed. In the work of the 
younger children there is a healthy freedom and joyous- 
ness, and a humor and fantasy even in face of tragedv. 
Uncle Sam is not the traditional type, but rather the 
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Students’ War Poster Exhibition of Greater Cleveland 
on exhibition in the gallery of the T. Eaton Company, in 
Toronto, Canada. 


figure of a child. The child stands as a symbol of true 
Americanism. And during the nine years of its existence 
as a poster exhibit, we have never seen more superb 
examples of work by older students in which creative 
power and technical skill are so admirably combined. 
Undoubtedly the exhibit is another striking testimony 
of art as a powerful influence in the war effort, and 
shows the ability of the individual to project himself into 
those artistic expressions fundamental to our cause. They 
not only reveal the tragedies of war, but they tell of the 
high moral purposes of men, women and children who are 
fighting to maintain the ideais of liberty, truth and justice. 


Prize winning poster by Toni Curmanso, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE FUTURE 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Men etched in cities and national boundaries. For our 
well-being, we have tried to harmonize natural and man- 
made geography. 

But the modern airplane creates a new geographical 
dimension. A navigable ocean or air blankets the whole 
surface of the globe. There are no distant places any 
longer: the world is small and the world is one. The 
American people must grasp these new realities if they 
are to play their essential part in winning the war and 
building a world of peace and freedom. This exhibition 
tells the story of airways to peace. 


How Man Has Drawn His World 


From the beginning of history, man has made maps to 
match his expanding knowledge of his surroundings. Ho- 
mer’s world, a little flat disc around the Mediterranean, 
grew slowly into a sphere. 


Since the sixteenth century, Mercator’s projection has 
been accepted as a reasonably workable picture of the 
world. Mariners have used it for hundreds of years. But 
its conception is dangerously misleading in our air age. 
The course over the top of the world is now clearly the 
shortest and the speediest way to friend and enemy alike. 
a course impassable to ocean ships. But the frozen waters 
and icy wastes around the North Pole offer no major ob- 
stacles to the swift ships of the air. Man must re-draw 
his world. 


The Progress of Flight 

Men’s imaginations have been excited by the soaring of 
birds since before the dawn of history. Among our most 
cherished legends is the daring tale of Icarus with his wax- 
fastened wings. Leonardo, in that great awakening of 
minds, the Renaissance, dreamed of flight. Whenever there 
was intellectual ferment in the world, men wrestled with 
the problem. With Montgolfier’s balloon the ancient dream 
began to come true. It was on a memorable December 
seventeenth in 1903 that Orville Wright first rose from 
the ground in a power-propelled machine, Wilbur standing 
on the ground to steady the slight wings as his brother took 
off from a monorail. Man had begun his conquest of the 
air. In the years since, intrepid adventurous spirits, often 
at the cost of life itself, have triumphed again and again. 
Today, so vast is the vision that the giant planes which 
fill our skies seem mere experiments for the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Americans have been pacemakers in the new science of 
the air which has revolutionized geography. And our 
inventive and industrial genius will play a leading role in 
re-shaping the world through the progress of that science. 


Conclusion 
Our one great aim, beyond military victory, must be to 


create a world of freedom, opportunity, justice and lasting 
peace. Only so can the cruel cost of war be justified. 


Vision and courage will be as necessary for the winning 
of the peace as for the winning of the war. We must learn 
that narrow nationalism and racial and religious intoler- 
ance are suicidal. We must understand that economi-« 
freedom is as important as political freedom. We must 
accept our full responsibility for America’s share in the 
_ tremendous tasks of reconstruction. 


Peace must be planned on a world basis. Continents and 
oceans are plainly only parts of a whole seen from the 
air. And it is inescapable that there can be no peace for 
any part of the world unless the foundations of peace are 
made secure throughout all parts of the world. Our think- 
ing in the future must be world-wide. 


Your KERAMIC KILN must 
outlast 


the “JAPANAZIS”! 


Regardless of how long 


the war lasts your Ker- 
amic Kiln will have to 
“keep firing” for the 


duration. 


Thank your lucky stars if you own a Keramic Kiln. But 
even this rugged and dependable kiln can wear out or parts 
fail. Check over your equipment now; see if repairs should 


be made. 


Patch up all leaks. Replace warped tubes. Install new 
tiles in floor, combustion chamber, and muffle lining whenever 
distortion or other form of wear effects the perfect operation 


of your kiln. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


Hi-K Tubes * Clay Shelves * Shelf Supports * Fire Box 
and Muffle Tiles * Latite * Hi Fire Bond 


HI-K TUBES ... 
bring you greatly 
stepped-up thermal 
conductivity. Thin- 
ner walls, yet they 
outlast ordinary fire 
clay tubes two-to- 
one. They cut fir- 
ing time (fuel con- 


sumption) 20%. 


LET US HELP ON ANY KILN 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEM! 


ELPASO, TEXAS ut SALT 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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Order NOW! Only few copies left. 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK UNDERSTANDABLE 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9" © BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Paper Binding 
?2.00 


Cloth Binding 
$2.50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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For a Library 


or a Graduate 
or a Soldier 
or Classroom 
or a Teacher 
or an Artist 
For a Craftsman 
For a Professional 
or an Amateur 


52 PAGES 8%” x 11%” 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
STURDY BOARDCOVER 
40 ART TECHNICS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING % CONTOUR DRAWING > PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL % THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING > CHAR 
COAL FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE 
SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD TORN PAPE 
% CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE % PHOTOGRAMS | 
SPATTER % SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH % DRY PAIN 
ING % STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK % LINOLEUM BLOCK * 
AMATHOGRAPHY % LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS MONO: 
TYPES % SAND PAPER MONOTYPES x AQUATINTS % LING 
LEUM MONOPRINTS % HELIO PRINTS % TEMPERA COLE | 
PROCESS SILK SCREEN BATIK FINGER PAINTING 
CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN % MQ | 
TLED PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPER | 
% PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD OIL—WATER METHOI 
ON PAPER. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING 


243 North High Street Columbus, Ohig 
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